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according to the political predisposition with which he reviews
the facts that have been related. It is manifestly absurd to
describe the severities in Ulster as if they were unprovoked by
a savage outburst of anarchy and crime, or to deny that in the
midst of a great war, and with the extreme probability of a
French invasion of Ireland, the disarming of a disaffected
province had become urgently necessary. The rigour and
violence of the measures that were adopted were chiefly clue to
the complete inadequacy of normal means for repressing wide-
spread and organised revolt; to the want of any such body as
the modern constabulary ; to the military exigency which made
it necessary in time of war to entrust semi-police functions to
an undisciplined yeomanry. Those measures were judged as
might have been expected in a country which, for more than
a hundred years, had known nothing of martial law. In
countries which were, in this respect at least, less happily situated,
they would have excited less astonishment, and they will appear
pale and insignificant when compared with the proceedings of
those French revolutionists who were extolled by the United
Irishmen as ideal champions of Liberty and Progress. The
Insurrection Act was an extreme remedy for a desperate disease,
limited to a brief period and to the proclaimed districts. Even,
the burning of houses, though unauthorised by law and eminently
fitted to infuriate the -people, can hardly be regarded as in-
defensible as a military measure, if it was found to be the
necessary condition of carrying out a necessary disarming.

But although all this may, I think, be truly said, the faults
of Irish government during the few years before the rebellion
of 1798 appear to me to have been enormously great, and a
weight of tremendous responsibility rests upon those who con-
ducted it. By habitual corruption and the steady employment
of the system of nomination boroughs, they had reduced the
Irish Legislature to a condition of such despicable and almost
ludicrous subserviency, that a policy which WAS probably sup-
ported by the great majority of educated Irishmen, could not
command more than twenty or thirty votes in the House of
Commons. They had done this at a time when the French
Revolution had made the public mind in. the highest degree
sensitive to questions of representation; afc a time whea the